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THE FINE ARTS. 


Mind, Matter, and Art. 

WE trust that the words at the head of this article 
will not lead our readers to suppose that we are about 
to inflict a long and abstruse lecture upon the connec- 
tion of the material and the immaterial world ; a subject, 
indeed, highly interesting and important, but not 
exactly suited to our pages; it is our intention merely 
to give a few remarks which have occurred to us while 
reflecting upon the source of excellence in art, and the 
way to attain it; in doing this we shall hope to treat 
the subject in a manner bearing upon the study and 
practice of both music and painting. 

As the most perfect creatures in bodily structure, we 
are allowed to approach the Deity somewhat, by the 
endowment of intellect, sentiment, and emotion; to 
give utterance to thoughts, the necessary consequence 
of such endowment was our first effort, and language, 
with all its mysterious machinery, ministered to our 
earliest intellectual strivings; here then are to be 
noticed two conditions, the one internal and impercep- 
tible, but to the individual, the other external and 
evident to the physical senses. 

Whoever has listened with beating heart and glisten- 
ing eyes to the words of eloquence, or closeted alone at 
the midnight hour, has pored over the silent language 
of Milton or Byron, picturing in his mind’s eye each 
vivid scene, can well appreciate the power of language ; 
but there are ideas and sentiments which language fails 
to express or convey, such as those which we experience 
in beholding the perfection of human form, the variety 
and harmony produced by arrangement and composi- 
tion, and above all, the pourtrayal of emotion and 
sentiment in the countenance. Again, who has not 
felt the soothing sentimental influence of music, which 
no language could produce ; indeed, the orator is com- 





pelled to borrow aid from art. 
studies the music of his voice; from the quiet, slow, 


The successful speaker 


and sweet tones, he swells with animation and energy 
to the rapid and loud torrent of sounding eloquence ; 
his attitudes too he suits with care to the sentiment he 
is expressing, and nature alone almost accommodates 
his countenance: nevertheless, a man may be conscious 
of. ideas in his mind, which he cannot express, al- 
though by repeated reflection he is enabled to arrive 
at a more perfect arrangement of language. 

We are inclined to think that both music and paint- 
ing admit of the expression of ideas which no arrange- 
ment of language could possibly give rise to in the 
mind of the author, or excite in the thoughts of others ; 
ea. gr. ever so good a speech, if delivered without ex- 
pression in the countenance and modulation in the 
voice, would fall with but very poor effect upon an 
audience. 

But next to thought itself language is the most subtile 
thing, when we reflect upon the meaning of any parti- 
cular sound, how difficult it is to comprehend its ra- 
tionale ; still more so when we consider that by the 
mere combination of forms, we are enabled to express 
such an endless variety of ideas, These observations 
lead us to think whether the ideas connected with form 
and sound are not of far greater importance than has 
been generally considered; at a future time we may 
perhaps enter more fully into these interesting themes ; 
we have now to pursue the subject of expression. 

The natural tone of the mind and disposition pervades 
more or less the actions of the individual, to this in a 
great measure is due all that is called “style,” “cha- 
racter,” “feeling,” and by other similar terms. Among 
the ancient Greek sculptors mind was bent constantly 
to produce works in representation of ideal prototypes 
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of a grand and refined character, distinct from what 
they saw around them. Raphael exhibited the peculiar 
grace and heavenly sweetness of his mind in the beauti- 
ful works of his hand, which express so much of these 
sentiments. M. Angelo with a vigorous mind and 
original ideas, shows in his works great power and gran- 
deur. In music corresponding instances will readily 
occur to the reader, e.g. Beethoven so remarkable for 
grandeur and harmony, and Gluck for singing melody. 
Two persons shall sing equally well as regards tone, 
power, and rythm, but the singing of the one shall be 
different from that of the other, it shall possess qualities 
which the other does not, and these are very important, 
for in them rests expression and they have their source 
in the mind and its influence over the body; again, a 
parallel instance may be taken from among players upon 
instruments, how great is the difference between them, 
any number may be equally good performers, and in 
any given instance may execute the music with equal 
precision and truth, but we shall yet single out one 
who is different from the rest, he touches a chord in our 
mind which the others do not; that we are not talking 
about imaginary things, one remark will suffice to 
prove: the tone of a violin differs from that of the 
flute, oboe, or piano, they shall be in unison, but yet 
the tone of the one is totally distinct from that of the 
other, though the number of vibrations in a minute shall 
be equal, and the tones mathematically the same; it is 
possible that something analogous may exist in the 
production of the voice according to certain states of 
the mind. 

In painting, the influence of the mind of an artist is 
exhibited in various ways; in the choice of subject, 
in the treatment, as it is termed, in the composition, 
in the color, and so on; the art does not consist in the 
mere copying and perfect imitation of natural objects, 
as some might suppose, it is well known that such 
works do not impress even indifferent observers, so 
much as those in which the rarer beauties of nature 
are selected and combined, and inferior objects rendered 
less prominent; in the general truthfulness of such 
works is displayed the skill and mind of the artist; 
then as regards color, it is wonderful to see how one 
painter has what is called “an eye for color,” while 
another labours in vain to paint even what he sees be- 
fore him; their eyes are equally good, the structure 
of the delicate nervous film upon which the light strikes 





and makes its impression, is the same in both; the 
colors in use similar, but yet there is this difference 
between the two painters; it is to the mind that we 
must look, and its controul over the bodily powers, as 
the cause. Again, if we analyze the art of the histori- 
cal painter, which is of the highest kind, we see that in 
addition to all the qualities above spoken of, he aims to 
display in his figures various states of the mind which 
thus expressed, tell the story : to make each lineament 
and attitude express some motive, some mind, and at 
the same time throw over the whole, the charm of 
beauty and harmony, is the greatest achievement of 
intellectual art. We cannot now enter upon the sub- 
ject of the modes of expression, enough has, we think, 
been said to direct attention to a very important con- 
dition for excellence, which too generally escapes the 
observation of students; it is too commonly seen that 
art is studied as a sort of handicraft, the instrumental 
musician works day after day to surmount some gi- 
gantic difficulty of execution, and the composer too 
frequently studies to arrange such a manipulative task ; 
so also in painting the tendency is too much towards 
a delicacy of finish and richness of color even to the 
painting of still life, or if grand composition is attempted 
it is apt to be over-loaded and artificial, to the neglect 
of the true principles of beauty and grandeur. 

The artist then, whether painter or musician, has to 
study not a beautiful mechanical craft, but an intel- 
lectual and a sentimental art, the whole soul and genius 
of which is “ expression,” by this term we do not mean 
in music the utterance of sounds, however true and 
melodious, nor in painting the portrayal of fine color 
and correct drawing, but a display of mind, sentiment, 
and “ feeling.” 

But our readers must not suppose that we would 
under-rate skill in execution, it is always meritorious 
as the result of persevering attention and “knack ;” 
we wish to point out that it is not to be considered the 
first object of study but as secondary to the intellectual 
qualities of high art. 





NARCISSUS. 


We present our readers with an original Outline illus- 
trating this subject; and it is with great pleasure that we 
say itisthe work of a very young and promising artist, 
who has distinguished himself in the Royal Academy. We 
hope ere long to receive many such works; by the publica- 
tion of which, art may be promoted and artists made known 
and patronized as they should be. 
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ORICINAL POETRY. 


LINES ON MR. JENKINS’S PICTURE “LIGHT,” 
IN THE NEW WATER COLOR EXHIBITION, 


Tue pensive dawn robed in her mantle gray, 
Withdrawing slowly, melts before the day, 

Whose lustre breaking on the dazzled sight, 
Rouses the sleeping world to life and light. 

O’er all created things she flings her power, 

To blushing beauty wakes each slumbering flower, 
Darts with her splendid beams and brilliant ray 
Through shady groves, and gilds each glittering spray, 
Awakening joy, and melody, and mirth, 

Her glory spreads o’er all the teeming earth; 
Extracting perfume from each flowery bed, 

She bids the violet raise its pensive head; 
Nature’s sweet choir burst forth in cheerful lays, 
And busy insects dance on sunlit rays. 

Here in this scene as birds unfettered fly, 
Clearing with airy wings the azure sky; 

A bounding maiden graceful as a fawn, 

Courts the glad day, and shuns the sombre dawn ; 
Playful her hand disports amidst the dew, 
Scattering a thousand sparkles on the view, 

As careless passing on her flowery way, 

She wooes the beauties of the rising day. L. A. 





EXHIBITIONS. 

Royat AcapemMy.—As we intend to devote successive 
portions of our columns to a pretty complete analysis of this 
exhibition and the works it contains, our remarks now will 
be general in reference to the exhibition. We are sorry 
to have to express considerable disappointment in taking a 
general view of it; there are, it is true, a few works of great 
merit, as far as the aim of them is considered, and the mode 
in which it has been attained; but we search with little 
satisfaction for any works of high pretensions, works dis- 
playing intellectual art of the highest grade. There are 
plenty of works exhibiting a keen study of nature, and the 
possession of the art of imitation, both which are undoubtedly 
creditable to the artists, at the same time that they are im- 
portant faculties for the painters’ art, but we could wish 
for more grandeur of treatment and scope for it in the choice 
of subject: great powers may be ill directed and expended 
upon inferior subjects. 

We have acontinental reputation for portrait painting, 
and truly it seems as if we are not likely to lose it. Out 
of 1,061 pictures, nearly 500 are portraits. Doubtless it 
does require a considerable degree of skill to make a good 
portrait, and many such are to be seen on the walls of 
the academy. It is also a gratifying thing to admiring 
friends to behold their acquaintances decked in best attire, 
and smiling complacently on all beholders ; but such works, 
if they enrich the painter in one sense, impoverish him in 
the other; they repress the production of original pictures, 
divert the public mind from the true principles of art, and 
prevent more meritorious works from being properly seen. 
In our next we shall make some general remarks upon 
hanging pictures; and as there are so many errors in the 
arrangement of the present exhibition, we shall also find 
occasion at the same time to make some more particular 
references. We proceed now to point out, rather for the 
guidance of those of our readers who are about to visit the 
exhibition, the pictures most worthy of their attention ; not 
but that something may be learnt from nearly all. 

The works which first deserve the attention of the visitor 
as displaying the highest attainment in colouring after 
nature, good drawing, and finest general effect, and intel- 
lectual treatment, are certainly 34, Roberts’s Ruins of Kar- 
nak; 65, Stanfield’s Mole at Ancona; 61, Creswick’s Brow 
of the Hill; 120, Landscape by Ready; 131, Leslie’s Heiress; 
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200, Collins’s Fetching the Doctor; 205, Stanfield’s Dutch 
Boats ; 222, Eastlake’s From Comus; 272, Danby’s Hymn 
of the Wood Nymph to the Rising Sun; 318, Creswick’s 
Place to remember; 338, Herbert's St. Gregory teaching 
the Roman Boys; 360, Webster’s Dame’s School; 361, 
Goodall’s Lebon Curé; 364, Cooper’s Group in the Mea- 
dows; 405, Roberts’s Jerusalem; 498, Frith’s Village 
Pastor ; 528, Cooper’s Going to Pasture ; 553, Goodall’s Irish 
Market Girls ; 559, Egg’s Scene from Winter’s Tale; 569, 
Lee’s Stone Quarry; 579, Elmore’s Guelph and Ghibeline 
Quarrel; 587, Verbockhoven’s Frightened Flock; and, 
strange to say, a picture in the midst of a crowd of minia- 
tures, like a triton among the minnows, 809, H. O’Neill’s 
Martha and Mary telling Christ of the death of Lazarus, 
We shall reserve the pleasing occupation of criticising all 
these works and some others for future numbers. Many, 
like ourselves, will regret that Maclise has sent nothing, nor 
Mulready any work of consequence. Landseer, too, does 
not shine with his wonted beauty; thus, for an exhibition 
of the latest works of our greatest men, it is unsatisfactory. 
In sculpture there are a few admirable works; above all is 
1336, Mr. M’Douall’s Love on mischief bent; 1333, 
Marshall’s Whisper of Love ; 1329, his Paul and Virginia. 


Water Cotour Soctety,—5, Pall Mall East.—The 
remarks which we made with reference to the New Society 
will apply in great measure to this exhibition: there are 
no works which pretend to high style in figure composition, 
and the landscapes excel all other pictures in the pleasure 
they afford the visitor. The numerous works of Copley 
Fielding, the President, (44 in number out of 314), so far 
surpass those of most of the other contributors, that we can 
hardly find any praise left for the latter ; there is such a 
natural transparency of colour, such a charming airiness in 
the skies, and such buoyant floatiness in the water which he 
paints, that one scarcely feels patience enough to examine 
other works which certainly deserve attention and their 
mede of praise :—his Cornfield, 151, is a very delightful 
picture, full of nature, and warm with the ripening rays of 
the harvest sun. 161, Vessels ina Gale, is the perfection 
of water colour painting —the louring sky and rushing 
towering waves are admirably given—next to these works 
we think those of Bentley—Cox—Callow—De Wint—Gas- 
tinau—Richardson, and Harding, worthy of study. We 
must not omit to praise Mr. Bartholomew's flowers and fruit 
which are indeed beautiful in every sense. We are in- 
clined to think there is more excellence amongst the 
water colour painters of the day, as a body, than among 
severer artists, 


Tue Co.rosseum.—The present spirited proprietor of this 
building has endeavoured, in a priseworthy manner, to 
gratify the lovers of art in the exhibitions there to be seen, 
it is to be hoped that the outlay of so large asum, (£40,000, ) 
will meet with its due return. In addition to a museum of 
various works in sculpture, there are some very clever imita- 
tions of antique ruins, so that the visitor many fancy him- 
self actually transported to the regions of ancient and 
classic art; or in a luxurious mood he may entice his 
thoughts to wander to the scenes of oriental splendour, in 
the most gorgeously decorated conservatories surrounded 
by flowers, fountains, and singing birds; the stupendous 
and picturesque scenery of Switzerland lends its enchant- 
ment to the view, and even grotto scenery is not forgotten. 
The aim of the proprietor is very creditable, and we think 
the exhibition well worthy a visit. 























INSTITUTE OF THE FINE ARTS. 


We were anxious to have reported the discussion upon the 
early Florentine. painters, at the society’s meeting, of Satur- 
day 19th ultimo, but in consequence of the place of meeting 
not being sufficiently made known, we were disappointed ; if 
the public press is not admissible into these meetings for dis- 
cussion, we can only say that with a view to forward all study 
of the arts, we shall be happy to insert any authenticated 
account of them which may be sent: the following arrived 
too late for insertion in our last. 


EncouRaGeMENT oF THE Arts IN France.—From a 
paper read by Mr. Mitchell, before the Institute :—* The 
total annual grant exceeds £100,000. ; this is a regular per- 
manent outlay in keeping up establishments connected 
with the arts, and employing and encouraging artists; in 
France artists are certain that a large sum is annually ex- 
pended for the advance of art. 


Extract from Budget of 1839. 





Paris public school of design .......... £ 760 
Paintings and works of art for the decora- 
tion of churches and public buildings... 2,400 
£3,160 
Budget of 1840. 
Establishments of the fine arts.......... £17,500 
Works of art and decorations cf public 
CMIICES .cocicccccccccccccceccccce 16,000 
Preservation of monuments............ 16,000 
Encouragements and subscriptions...... 12,440 
£61,940 
Budget of 1844. 
Expenses of Royal Museums .......... £36,420 
Expenses of manufacture of Sevres Porcelain 16,000 
Ditto of Gobelins ......00..ceceeeeces 10,400 
Ditto of Beauvais ......eeceeeeeeeeees 4,000 
£66,820 





The average annual expenses for {the previous ten years 
amount to £44,800. 





SALES OF PICTURES AND WORKS OF ART. 


Messrs. Forster anv Son, Pall Mall, sold some excellent 
pictures on Wednesday, 7th inst., the most remarkable was 
a very large picture by Rembrandt, measuring about eight 
feet ya six beet, representing ‘* Esther and Ahasuerus.” 
This work is well known, it formerly belonged to M. de 
Calonne, and for the last twenty-five years has been in the 
possession of the late R. Mortimer, Esq., of Percy Street, 
under the administration of whose property it is now sold. 
The figures are life size, and exhibit the master’s usual fine 
effect of light and shadow, and color, but it is very devoid 
of beauty, either in the composition or the figures, there is 
however more grandeur in it than is generally seen in his 
works; it was knocked down at £315. to Mr. Morley. 
Three frescos by Taddeo Zucchero, from one of the chapels 
of the Vatican, brought to this country by Lord Berwick; 
very interesting works of the kind, sold for £90 6s. A very 
interesting landscape, by Rubens, though not in good con. 
dition sold for £96. 12s. to the Marquis of Breadalbane. 
A portrait of care gel himself, when twenty-three 

ears old, a remarkably £ and interesting picture, sold 
or £23. Acurious landscape with his father’s mill in it, 
by the same master, not very beautiful, sold for £43. 1s, 
hree pictures by an early Royal Academician, Penny, 
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who was the first professor of painting in the Academy, a 
contemporary with Hogarth and painted in a similar 
manner, went considerably under their value for such in- 
teresting pictures, for £75. 12s. A first painting of the 
celebrated Puck, by Sir J. Reynolds, displaying some fine 
colours and expression in the head, a very interesting pic- 
ture to artists, sold for £36. 15s. Two very good Canalettos 
were sold for £80. 7s. 6d. to the Marquis of Breadalbane. 
Some respectable Dutch pictures were sold at tolerably high 
prices. There were 122 lots and the total amount they 
brought was £1,625. 14s.; altogether we should say the 
works sold under their value. 


Sir G. Harrer’s Cottection, made during his residence 
on the continent, was sold by Christie and Manson on 
Saturday, 3rd ult.; it consisted of eighty-three pictures, 
each of which formed a Jot. On the whole, this must be 
viewed as a somewhat superior collection, but not of preten- 
sions to the highest order. The two Rembrandts were the 
most undoubted, and perhaps altogether the best pictures. 
The portrait of the celebrated philologist Schrevelius, is a 
very interesting as well as a very fine picture, and brought 
a good price, but by no means its full value. 

The study for the head of St. Peter, in the cartoon of the 
Beautiful Gate, by Raffaelle, is also a very precious and 
interesting relic of the great genius, and we were glad to 
see Mr. Woodburn add it to his already rich store of draw- 
ings. 

The Correggio, called * The sufferings of a sensual life, 
and torments of conscience,” said to be a genuine picture, 
and companion to the unfinished picture in the Palazzo 
Pamfili, is an interesting work, but its authorship seems 
to be doubted by some good judges. We subjoin the prices 
of the principal pictures, and the names of the purchasers. 

Lot 19. Study from the Notte of Correggio by the Ca- 
racci, to Mr. Mordaunt for £23. 12s. 6d. 

47. G. Poussin.— Landscape and figures, 25 guineas, 
Mr. Revel. 

48. Baroccio, Fred.—Study in chiaro-oscuro, from pic- 
ture at Florence, 1i guineas, Conyngham. 

52. Jordaens.—£31. 10s. Revel. 

56. Sir J. Reynolds,—Portrait of Macklin, and study 
of him as King Lear, on the reverse, £22. 11s. 6d. Fuller. 

58. Guido.—Cabinet size, to Revel for £53. 11s. 

59. Agostino Caracci.—Christ and Magdalen, £71. 8s. 
Revel. 

61. Titian—From the Stozzi Palace, Florence, 16 
guineas, Buchanan. 

62. Bacchus and Ariadne, after Titian, by A. C. Hay- 
ter.—£73. 10s. Buchanan. 

64. After Veronese, by Hayter.—Alexander visiting 
the family of Darius, £36. 15s. Duke of Sutherland. 

66. Madonna and Child, Perugino, a. p. 1523.—£36, 
15s. Mordaunt, 

67. Carlo Dolce.—Portrait of a Page. £57. 15s. Mor- 
daunt. 

68. Raffaelle.—Study for the head of St. Peter in the 
Beautiful Gate, from Spain, £35. 3s. 6d. Woodburn 

75. Guercino.—The Woman taken in Adultery, 
£140. 14s. to Revel. 

76. Rembrandt.—Fine picture, £107. 2s. Clarke. 

77. Guido.—Interesting for the “‘ Pentimenti ’’ on the 
hand, £22. 1s. Portrait of a lady as Sybil, Bishop. 

78. Veronese.—St. Cecilia, from Delfino Palace, 
£50. 8s. Goldsmii. 





























80. Salvator Rosa.—Marine View, with figures, Mor- 
daunt, for £68. 5s. 

81. An. Caracct.—St. Christopher, £54. 12s. 

82. Rembrandt.—Portrait of Schrevelius, £262. 10s. 
Nieuwenbuys. 


Sir A.Caticotr’s Sketcues.—These interesting draw- 
ings were sold by Christie and Manson during the past week 
they consisted of a very great number of drawings chiefly 
on paper, most of them in chalk or pencil, some in pen and 
ink, some tinted or in sepia, others studies in oil on paper: 
one remarkable feature that struck us in viewing these 
works was, that a great proportion of them were exceed- 
ingly small, many not larger than an address card, but yet 
so full of meaning and beauty that one felt inclined to bid 
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Ancient Art.—The Romans plundered Rhodes of three 


| thousand statues; Nero imported from Greece also 500 
| bronze statues from the Temple at Delphi, and it is con- 


jectured by good judges, that the celebrated A pollo Belvidere 
was copied in marble from one of these, especially as it was 
discovered in the ruins of a palace of Nero, at Antium.— 
Mr. Westmacott’s Lecture. 


Tatsotyres —It seems that the evils of spherical aber- 
ration are to be counteracted by art; M. Claudet has dis- 


| covered that the visual focus is not the photogenic focus of 
| the camera, and M. Mansion succeeds in touching up por- 


high for such little treasures: these “ multum in parvos”’ | 
look as if the artist was in the habit of seizing upon any | 


odd scraps of paper and stamping them at once with the 
ideas floating in his mind, they all display a great feeling 
for the picturesque. Some of the larger and more finished 
sketches exhibit great freedom and beautiful expression.— 
The prices realized were considerable, but we cannot think 
beyond the value and merit of such interesting sketches. 
Some of the sketches brought as much as thirty and even 
sixty guineas, 


VARIETIES. 


C.iaupe.—The greater part of this celebrated painter’s 
works are represented in the ‘ Liber Veritatis,’ but it is well 


traits so cleverly that a very correct resemblance is attained. 


Tue Free Trave Bazaar.—The gothic hall is probably 
very fine, if one could but see it; at present a great deal is 
left to the imagination. 


Lut#er’s Opinson oF Music.—*I verily think and am 
not ashamed to say, that next to divinity, no art is com 
parable to music.” Epistle to Sinfelius. 


A Worp acainst Encores.—It seems as if the pleasures 


| of this world, even when the intellectual and the sensual 


are blended, would never bear attempted repetition; to 
enjoy one series of sensations once, is all that is usually 
permitted to man. Almost all encores are failures, whether 


| of song or situation; the wish to hear, or experience again, 


ungratified, is better than its fulfilment, with the exception, 
however, of scenery, in which * Nature never did betray 
the heart that loved her.”"—Talfourd’s Vacation Rambles. 


Mrs. AtFrrep Suaw’s Concert came off with great ecla* 
on Friday, the 25th ult. despite the clutches of that great 


| enemy of vocalists — influenza, who deprived us of the 


known, that at some time or other, one of the volumes has | 
been lost, consequently it happens occasionally that pictures | 
undoubtedly by the hand of Claude Lorraine are brought to | 
light, of which no record is to be found in the book above | 
mentioned ; our readers will remember that the Claude sold | 


at the sale of Mr Penrice’s pictures last year was one of | 
| though very nervous. 


these; but we have never been more surprised and gratified 
than by seeing one of this master’s works, now in the 
possession of Charles O'Neil, Esq., of Golden Square, in 
his grandest architectural manner, and of very large di- 
mensions. The subject is Ulysses in the palace of Circe, 


demanding that his men shall be restored from the form of | 


hogs into which they had been turned by the power of the 
enchantress. The architecture is a skilful composition of 
the best styles, from early Roman to that of Palladio and 
the * Cinque cento:”—in the fore-ground on one side rises 
a magnificent structure to the top of the canvass—towards 
the middle ground on the opposite side is a grand portico 
with intersecting arches, through which the distance is seen 
beautifully composed with temples and enchanted looking 
groves; the first warm ray of morning streams across the 
distance, and glancing through the arch-ways, tints with 
glowing light the gorgeous columns, and rests full upon the 
principal strueture in the fore-ground with a charming 
effect; the perspective is wonderfully rendered and the 
details of the picture carefully made out without sacri- 
ficing grandeur: the figures ure by Philipo Lauri. This 
delightful picture has till now remained in obscurity for 
nearly forty years, in the possession of a gentleman in 
Cheshire who purchased it from an Italian dealer, by 
whom it was brought to this country. 





pleasure of hearing Madame Albertazzi and Madame 
Lablache, and we conclude also Miss Rainforth who was an- 
nounced but did not sing. The vocal music was very toler- 
bly well performed, but Staudigl’s singing was more 
enthusiastic and spirited than ever. Mr. Arthur whoisa 
new singer hasa very pleasing voice and sang very well, 
The instrumental music was very 


| good, especiallythat of the Distins, though rather carelessly 


| glected. 


done, and Mr. Blaes’ performance on the clarionet, who 
surpasses every one in delicacy and correctness of tone. 
We cannot admire the septet concertante of Mr. Moscheles, 
it is too long for anything—requiring forty minutes for 
its performance, besides which it is not concertante, the 
piano does everything. 

We sincerely hope that the amiable and talented benefi- 
ciaire was substantially gratified with the result of all her 
trouble and painstaking. 


Tre Mevopists.—A prize for the best bacchanalian 
song for a bass voice will be given by Lord Saltoun, in 
June. 


Mozart’s Autograru.—By an oversight, we omitted to 
mention in our last number that the chorus * God is our 
refuge,” of which we gave the fac simile copy, from 
the original score in the great master’s own hand writing, 
was performed at the second ancient concert, under the 
direction of His Royal Highness Prince Albert, who was 
the first to infuse fresh life into this society by bringing 
forward works which had so long been suffered to lie ne- 
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MUSIC. 


MUSICAL SKETCHES. 
No. III. 


Lorp Bacon in his Natural History speaks as if he 
was intimately acquainted with the science of music, 
and yet he says—“*That we have so few instances is 
greatly to be wondered at, seeing that in poetry and 
painting the case is far otherwise, in the course of a 
classical education men acquire not only a taste of the 
beauties of the Greek and Roman poets, but a nice and 
discriminating faculty, that enables them to discern 
their excellencies and defects; and in painting an at- 
tentive perusal of the works of eminent artists, aided 
by a sound judgment, will go near to form the character 
of a connoisseur, and render the possessor of it sus- 
ceptible of all that delight which the art is capable of 
affording, and this we see exemplified in numberless 
instances, where persons unskilled in the practice of 
painting become enabled to distinguish hands, to com- 
pare styles, and to mark the beauties of composition, 
character, drawing, and coloring, with a degree of ac- 
curacy equal to that of masters ; but few are possessed of 
knowledge sufficient to enable them to discourse with 
propriety on music, nor indeed do many attend to that 
which is its greatest excellence, its influence on the 
human mind, or those irresistible charms which render 
the passions subservient to the power of well modulated 
sounds, and inspire the mind with the most exalted 
sentiments, one admires a fine voice, another a delicate 
touch, another what he calls a brilliant finger, and many 
are pleased with that music which appears most difficult 
in the execution, and in judging of their own feelings 
mistake wonder for delight.” 

Such was the opinion of this great man as regards 
the state of musical knowledge in his time, and the 
same observations are applicable at the present day, 
for although music may be said to flourish in so much 
that every one who has the means, tries to gain a little 
practical knowledge of it, yet to speak of it ratigqnally, 
to understand and appreciate its real beauties, few now, 
as in Lord Bacon’s day, are able to speak on the subject 
without betraying ignorance of its essential qualities ; 
nor is this state of things much aided by the theoretical 
or practical knowledge of professors who generally 








imbibe prejudices which are fatal to a comprehensive 
understanding of its beauties and effects. A favorite 
theory or a favorite author is set up like Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s idol, and each would compel the world to 
worship at his shrine. 

Many are are apt to think of music as if any settled 
standard existed. If it were practicable’ in the history of 
the world to find a period when all mankind were of 
one opinion, we might then fix our standard, but with 
regard to music, the fact is, and it may be amusing to 
observe that the public are contented and even charm- 
ed at one period with what appears contemptible at 
another. In other arts, sculpture for instance or paint- 
ing, a standard does exist, for these arts are imitative 
and their greatest efforts only aim at rendering the 
most perfect representation of nature, a standard ac- 
cessible to all, for any eye least acquainted with art can 
know how far the likeness approaches reality. But 
music has no such rallying point. The early operas 
of which any fragments have been preserved, com- 
pared with the generality of those inpresent favor, 
are so deficient in musical merit that no perfection 
of performance could now render them palatable, and 
yet the works of Emilio del Cavaliere, Peri, and 
Monteverde, were as much extolled in their days 
as those of Handel, Gluck, and Mozart are now; who 
then can say that the standard will be the same a cen- 
tury hence, since we owe much of our present advance 
in the science to the mere mechanical. improvement 
of instruments, 

Quo tendis? some kind friend may ask, we answer 
to this,—Whatever may be the state of the science, 
music is an expressive and intelligible language, but 
only so to those whose mind and heart are obedient to 
its vibration. That the amateur whose soul is entranced 
by the mere warbling of some favorite singer, should not 
think that such alone forms a musical qualification, nor 
should the professor who having mastered the dominant 
seventh and its inversions, the pons assinorum of the 
tyro, and has at length been immersed in all the mys- 
teries of counterpoint, imagine that all is gained by an 
acquaintance with rules, for the delight of practical 
music may enter the ear without acquainting the un- 
derstanding, and the knowledge of rules may draw a 
cloud over the heart and make it impenetrable to finer 
sentiments. The power of music is not so much in 
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itself as in the capability of feeling in the recipient, and 
where the intellectual faculties are developed, it appeals 
not merely to the sens: but to the mind, and causes not 
only the most exquisite sensations, but realizes the 
highest mental enjoyment. We will conclude with 
the following quotation.—‘ Those who contemplate 
music in a philosophical, rational manner, and attend 
to its genuine operations on the human affections are 
abundantly satisfied of its efficacy, when they discover 
that it has a tendency to exhilarate the mind, to calm 
the passions, to assuage the pangs of affliction, to 
assist devotion, and to inspire the mind with the most 
noble and exalted sentiments.” 


BIOCRAPHY. 


HENRY PUKCELL. 

Tue object of this memoir was the son of Henry Purcell, 
a gentleman of the Chapel Royal, at the restoration of 
Charles Il; he was born A.D. 1658, it is uncertain from 
whom he first received instructions in music, as his father 
died when he was only six years old, but it is probable that 
he was qualified as a chorister by Captain Cook, who was 
then master of the children of the Chapel Royal; after this 
perhaps he had a few lessons from Dr. Blow, which seemed 
sufficient cause for that master to boast by the inscription 
on his tomb-stone, that he was 


‘* Master to the famous Mr. Henry Purce'l.”’ 


Nothing is more common than this petty larceny among 
musicians. 


compliance with fashion or caprice, that he should receive 
a few lessons from a second, the persevering assiduity of the 
first and principal instructor is usually forgotten, while the 
second arrogates to himself the whole honor both of the 
talents and cultivation of his new scholar. 

At the age of eighteen he received the appointment of 
organist of Westminster Abbey, and in 1682, when he was 
twenty-four he was promoted to one of the three places of 
organist of the Chapel Royal, and at this time he produced so 
many fine compositions that his fame extended to all parts 
of the kingdom. 

Although Purcell has been supposed to have originated 
the English style of composition, yet, there is little doubt 
that the study of the works of the Italian masters were the 
cause of his introducing more pathetic melody into his com- 
positions than had been previously known in England, for 
in the preface to the twelve sonatas for two violins and bass, 
which he published in 1683, he shows what were his senti- 


If the first master has drudged eight or ten | 
years with a pupil of genius, and it is thought necessary in | 





ments of the Italian music : * For its author he has faithful'y 
endeavoured a just imitation of the most famed Italian 
masters, principally to bring the seriousness and gravity of 
that sort of music into vogue and reputation among our 
countrymen.” And these sonatas have manifestly the cast 
of Italian compositions. 

As he had received his education in the school of a choir, 
the natural bent of his studies was towards church music, 
and principally to anthems, which at that time the church 
stood greatly in need of, for the puritans in their horror of 
what they called “curious singing,’ had banished every 
species of music from the church except syllabic psalmody. 
He also wrote for the stage, but he does not appear to have 
had any particular attachment to it; he seems rather to 
have been drawn into it from having written a little drama 
called Dido and Aineas, which was received with so much 


| applause that the eyes of the theatrical managers were di- 








rected towards him, and he was easily persuaded to enlist 
himself in their service. 

The Te Deum and Jubilate are well known to persons 
conversant in church music, the general opinion has long 
been that Purcell composed these for the musical perfor- 
mance of St. Paul’s, for the Sons of the Clergy, grounded 
perhaps upon the practice, of their having been performed 
for many successive years on that occasion, that is from 
the year 1694 until 1713, when they gave way to the Te 
Deum and Jubilate of Handel, but the fact is otherwise, 
for they were written for the celebration of St. Cecilia’s 
day. The first voluntary association of gentlemen in Lon- 
don, for the purpose of musical recreation and which could 
be called a concert, seems to have been at the house of 
one Britton, a small coal-man, established about the year 
1678. But the lovers of music residing in London, had 
a solemn annual meeting at Stationers’ Hall, on the twenty- 
second day of November, being the anniversary of the 
martyrdom of St. Cecilia; from the time of re-building 
that edifice after the fire of London, the performances on 
occassion of this solemnity were intended to celebrate the 
memory of this titular saint and patroness of music, and 
it was for the celebration of this solemnity that the Te 
Deum and Jubilate were composed. The following title 
to a printed’copy in the library of Christ church, Oxford, 
will be a sufficient proof of this—* Te Deum and Jubilate, 
for voices and instruments, made for St. Cecilia’s day 1694, 
by Henry Purcell... 

The unsettled state of public affairs at the time when 
he lived, obliged almost every one to attach himself to one or 
other party, but Purcell might have availed himself of his 
peaceable profession, to avoid the lists of contention, which 
however he did not, for in James the Second’s time he sang 
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itself as in the capability of feeling in the recipient, and 
where the intellectual faculties are developed, it appeals 
not merely to the senses but to the mind, and causes not 
only the most exquisite sensations, but realizes the 
highest mental enjoyment. We will conclude with 
the following quotation.—‘ Those who contemplate 
music in a philosophical, rational manner, and attend 
to its genuine operations on the human affections are 
abundantly satisfied of its efficacy, when they discover 
that it has a tendency to exhilarate the mind, to calm 
the passions, to assuage the pangs of affliction, to 
assist devotion, and to inspire the mind with the most 
noble and exalted sentiments.” 


BIOCRAPHY. 
HENRY PURCELL. 

Tue object of this memoir was the son of Henry Purcell, 
a gentleman of the Chapel Royal, at the restoration of 
Charles Il; he was born A.D. 1658, it is uncertain from 
whom he first received instructions in music, as his father 
died when he was only six years old, but it is probable that 
he was qualified as a chorister by Captain Cook, who was 
then master of the children of the Chapel Royal; after this 
perhaps he had a few lessons from Dr. Blow, which seemed 
sufficient cause for that master to boast by the inscription 
on his tomb-stone, that he was 

‘* Master to the famous Mr. Henry Purcell.’’ 

Nothing is more common than this petty larceny among 
musicians. If the first master has drudged eight or ten 
years with a pupil of genius, and it is thought necessary in 
compliance with fashion or caprice, that he should receive 
a few lessons from a second, the persevering assiduity of the 
first and principal instructor is usually forgotten, while the 
second arrogates to himself the whole honor both of the 
talents and cultivation of his new scholar. 

At the age of eighteen he received the appointment of 
organist of Westminster Abbey, and in 1682, when he was 
twenty-four he was promoted to one of the three places of 
organist of the Chapel Royal, and at this time he produced so 
many fine compositions that his fame extended to all parts 
of the kingdom. 

Although Purcell has been supposed to have originated 
the English style of composition, yet, there is little doubt 
that the study of the works of the Italian masters were the 
cause of his introducing more pathetic melody into his com- 
positions than had been previously known in England, for 
in the preface to the twelve sonatas for two violins and bass, 
which he published in 1683, he shows what were his senti- 











ments of the Italian music : * For its author he has faithful!y 
endeavoured a just imitation of the most famed Italian 
masters, principally to bring the seriousness and gravity of 
that sort of music into vogue and reputation among our 
countrymen.” And these sonatas have manifestly the cast 
of Italian compositions. 

As he had received his education in the school of a choir, 
the natural bent of his studies was towards church music, 
and principally to anthems, which at that time the church 
stood greatly in need of, for the puritans in their horror of 
what they called “curious singing,’ had banished every 
species of music from the church except syllabic psalmody. 
He also wrote for the stage, but he does not appear to have 
had any particular attachment to it; he seems rather to 
have been drawn into it from having written a little drama 
called Dido and Aéneas, which was received with so much 
applause that the eyes of the theatrical managers were di- 
rected towards him, and he was easily persuaded to enlist 
himself in their service. 

The Te Deum and Jubilate are well known to persons 


| conversant in church music, the general opinion has long 


been that Purcell composed these for the musical perfor- 
mance of St. Paul’s, for the Sons of the Clergy, grounded 
perhaps upon the practice, of their having been performed 
for many successive years on that occasion, that is from 
the year 1694 until 1713, when they gave way to the Te 
Deum and Jubilate of Handel, but the fact is otherwise, 
for they were written for the celebration of St. Cecilia’s 
day. The first voluntary association of gentlemen in Lon- 
don, for the purpose of musical recreation and which could 
be called a concert, seems to have been at the house of 
one Britton, a small coal-man, established about the year 
1678. But the lovers of music residing in London, had 
a solemn annual meeting at Stationers’ Hall, on the twenty- 
second day of November, being the anniversary of the 
martyrdom of St. Cecilia; from the time of re-building 
that edifice after the fire of London, the performances on 
occassion of this solemnity were intended to celebrate the 
memory of this titular saint and patroness of music, and 
it was for the celebration of this solemnity that the Te 
Deum and Jubilate were composed. The following title 
to a printed’copy in the library of Christ church, Oxford, 
will be a sufficient proof of this——* Te Deum and Jubilate, 
for voices and instruments, made for St. Cecilia’s day 1694, 
by Heury Purcell. 

The unsettled state of public affairs at the time when 
he lived, obliged almost every one to attach himself to one or 
other party, but Purcell might have availed himself of his 
peaceable profession, to avoid the lists of contention, which 
however he did not, for in James the Second’s time he sang 
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down with the Whigs, and in William’s the Tories, this 
‘Indifference is in some degree to be accounted for, by that 


mirth and good humour which seem to have been habitual | 
to him, and which is the best and perhaps the only excuse | 
that can be made for some low intimacies he appears to | 
have entered into with persons who were in the habit of | 


frequenting taverns and ale-houses; but notwithstanding 
these, he had connexions that were honorable to him, and 
his scholars were the sons and daughters of the nobility 
and principal gentry of the kingdom, which bespeaks at 
the same time the high rank he held in his profession. 

Of his performance on the organ, on which instrument 
he was certainly a proficient, or he otherwise would not 
have been appointed organist at so early an age to one 
of the first cathedrals in the kingdom, for choral compo- 
sition and performance; there are no memorials remaining 
that can tend to gratify our curiosity, except a humourous 
rebus in Latin metre on his name, of which the following 
is a translation :— 


‘* A mate to a cock, and corn tall as wheat 
Is his christian name, who in musick’s compleat, 
His surname begins with the grace of a cat, 
And concludes with the house of a hermit,—note that! 
His skill and performance each auditor wins, 
But the Poet deserves a good kick ou the shins.’’ 
(To be continued.) 


ITALIAN OPERA. 
May 8th. The opera of Don Giovanni was produced this 
evening for the first time this season, 


The characters were cast as follows :— 


Donna Anna.. Madame Grisi. Don Ottuvio.... Sig. Mario. 
Zerlina ...... Madame Castellan. Don Giovanni.. Sig. Fornasari. 
Kimra........ Madame Bita Borio. Leporella...... Sig. Lablache. 


A powerful phalanx sufficient to carry through any opera, 
and accordingly it went off very well. Grisi’s performance 
of Donna Anna, is too well known and appreciated to require 
any comment, and on this occasion she quite equalled any for- 
mer efforts. Castellan, with a fine voice of great compass’ 
shews a want of judgment in always aiming more to as- 
tonish than to please, and the very effort spoils the effect 
she wishes to produce; her embellishments moreover are 
seldom in character with the composition, we are sorry to 
see her thus secrificing everything for mere vocalization. 
To Rita Borio we must give every credit for sustaining in 
a very superior manner, the unenviable character of Elvira. 
Mario was encored in “ I] mio tesoro,’’ which he would have 
deserved had he sung it as well the first time as the second, 
the repetition however amply made up for any previous 
deficiency. Signor Fornasari has arrived at that state as 
to be quite unintelligible; not a note does he sustain, and 
the execution is so defective that we are ata loss to know 
what he is singing. Signor Lablache was as amusing as 
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| ever in Leporello, and on this occasion abstained from 


liberties which sometimes have over-stepped the limits of 
discretion; although these remarks may seem to imply that 
there was some drawback, yet on the whole, the performance 
went off very well. 

The Viennoises appeared in three different dances, Lucille 
Grahn and La Nena also contributed their share to the 
evening’s entertainments. 

May 13th. Bellini’s opera “Il Pirata,” after an absence 
of some years was produced this evening; the principal 
characters being sustained by Grisi, Mario, and Fornasari. 
The music is flowing and melodious, with here and there 
sume beautiful accompaniments, but it cannot be ranked 
with other operas by the same composer; the plot is by no 
means interesting, and as a whole it is certainly a little 
heavy. The manager must have a rather contemptible 
opinion of the musical taste of the audience if he thinks 
that any one with taste can relish the interruption of an 
opera by a Pas de ballet however enchanting. The thread 
of this opera was twice broken by the introduction of the 
Viennoises, and it required no little effort to recall the mind 
to the music of a story of a somewhat lugubrious character, 
after the interlude of this most fascinating group of dancers. 
If the manager’s motive is to give as much as possible for 
the money,it may answer in attracting’a portion of the public, 
but to the regular attendants we should think that an opera 
given as a whole with the ballet as an amusing spectacle after- 
wards, would be more agreeable than an entertainment of 
shreds and patches totally unconnected, and in fact pro- 
ducing an unpleasant jarring on the feelings; but railroads 
in these days bring up numbers from the country, fora 
limited stay in town, anxious to hear and see the fasci- 
nations of the far famed Jialian opera, and a long bill of 
fare may be a great source of attraction. This must be 
our excuse for not speaking more in detail of the opera, 
and yet there is but little to say. Grisi and Mario both sang 
the now well known music beautifully, and displayed more 
attention to their acting than usual; they were called for 
at the conclusion, and came forward, an effort was then 
made for Fornasari, and after a little pause the two ap- 
peared again, bringing him with them. The ballet of On- 
dine with the fascinating Cerito concluded the performance 
for the evening. 

May 15. La Gazza Ladra was performed for the be- 
nefit of Lucille Grahn, with a scene from La Sunnambula, 
in which the charming Castellan sang the part of Amina. 
This opera, so well known and appreciated, is always very 
acceptable; on this occasion it was performed in a style of 
unusual excellence, and met with success and praise in pro- 
portion. 
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ANCIENT CONCERTS. 

May 14th.—The fourth concert took place this evening 
under the direction of Earl Howe. The programme will 
show that his lordship adheres to old predilections, and 
takes very little advantage of the vast resources never yet 
heard in this country which the music of the last three 
centuries could yield for the gratification of the lovers of 
the old school; for we do not hesitate to say that the music 
which has been heard at these concerts from the very first 
bears no proportion to that which would afford a rich treat, 
and yet is still suffered to lie neglected on the shelf. 


Coronation Anthem. The King shall rr ° . Handel. 
Corale. ae gently falls the dew . .. Sebastian Bach, 
Recit, To heaven’s 9 King. 

i eh enann ... ae (Judas mains. Handel, 
Recit. Chi per pietd - 


Aria, Deh! parlate. dt Secrifaio d@’ Abramo.).. .. Cimarosa, 

Chorus. Holy is God.. -C. P. Seasons Bach. 

Recit. Armida dispietata. 

Aria, Lasciiach’io pianga. Bi .. (Armida.).. ++ Handel. 

Air. Ye sons of Israel, now lament.. (Samson). - . Handel. 

Mottetto and Chorus. I cieli immensi narrano. rn : Marcello. 

Air. O Lord, have mercy upon me.. cece .. Pergolesi. 

Recit. But bright Cecilia.. . 

Solo and Chorus. As from the power. si «(Dryden . Out be » Handel. 
PART II, 

Concerto Organ, (No.1 it o06.00ne oe se wece cece ceeccscccccc ce MAREOe 

C orus. Sancfus.. Seceeceeéve 

Quartetto. Benedictus . he 

Solo. Agnus Dei.. a ++ Mozart. 

Quartetto and Chorus. "Dona nobis 

Aria. Deh! per questo.. -- (La Conte di Tito.).......... Mozart, 

Recit. Andiamo.. ° 

Aria, con Coro- Invano aican. desir. . SS ..(armida.. +++» Gluck, 


Recit, Non piu tutto ascoltai.. 


Aria. Non temer amato bene.. ++ (Idomened.).....+.... Mozart. 


Chorus. Gloria in excelsis . sevecccccescccccccescvcsevccs Pergolesi. 
Recit. Lovinski hai cor. ee P 

Duetto. Parto, ti lascio, addio.. ae ++ (Lodoviska.)........ Mayer. 
Aria. Si trai ceppi.. "Berenice ds soccccscccce Handel, 
Chorus, Cum Sancto Spiritu... eeccceccscoccccccs GFOUR. 


After the opinion we have expressed above, it is evident 
that no detail of the music can be required; we can only 
speak of the performance. The vocalists were, Madame 
Caradori Allan, Miss Birch, and Mlle. Schloss, Messrs. 
Pearsall, Machin, and Herr Staudigl. Madame Caradori’s 
Singing always shews the artiste, and should be an example 
to the rising artists of that study and attention of which 
every thing she does gives evident proof. What Miss Birch 
has gained by her continental trip we have not yet disco- 
vered ; we only felt what she has lost, namely, the sweetness 
and roundness of quality which her voice once possessed ; it 
has now become harsh and piercing, and the upper notes 
are generally false. We strongly advise her, ere it is too 
late, not to tamper with nature; her voice is more acon- 
tralto, and because she can strain to the high notes, she 
ought not to imagine that she can thereby force it from its 
natural quality; we could wish also that she was less mono- 
tonous in her style. Mlle. Schloss has a full and pleasing 
contralto voice, and sings very nicely; but there is nothing 
in her style calling for any particular remark. We do not 
think Herr Staudigl was successful in the air of Pergolesi; 
the meaning of the words was not sufficiently marked, and 





on this rests the whole force of the air. The concerto of 
Handel’s No. 1. for the organ was quite a relief, it being 
the first time of its performance at these concerts, The 
organ part was very difficult, but very well played by Mr. 
Lucas, whose name was omitted in the programme by a 
mere oversight we presume, for the various accomplish- 
ments he displays ought to be made prominent to the pub- 
lic, for we need not, we suppose, add that Mr. Lucas’s in- 
strument is the violoncello. 

The air and chorus of Gluck’s, solo by Miss Birch, was en. 
cored, but on the whole the concert dragged its slow length 
along. 


PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 
Monday, May 12th. The fourth concert took place this 
evening. 
PART I. 

Sinfonia in F.. eens ssoee Ries, 
Recit. ‘* Der Hille selbst, ” \ Herr ‘Praca } Rooke 
Arie. ‘“ Liebe ist die zarte Blithe,” (Faust) ee 
First Movemeot of Concerto in E fiat, Violin, 

Signor CaMILso Stvorl.. coccccoocccsce Spard, 
Recit. ** Oh ! mici fedeli,”’ Malle. ‘Beerucat real | Bellini 
Cavatina, ‘‘ Ma la sola,” trice di Tenda) ren 
Concerto, Pianoforte, ln D Minor, Madame DutckEen Mendelssohn Bartholdy, 


PART Il. 
Sinfonia in D, No. 2.... eevee Beethoven. 
Lied, * Die tahnenwacht”® (The ‘Standard. bearer) 


Herr PiscueKx, Harp obligato, Mr. Wrtour .. } Lindpaintner. 


Adagio, and Rondo of Concerto io E flat, at, Violin, } Sivori. 
Signor CAMILLO SIVORI ...... 
Overture, Egmont . eee sseerceee Beethoven, 


Leader, Mr. T. Cooks, andaeiueane. Mr. Moscusves. 


The Sinfonia of Ries is a composition not possessing 
much interest or originality, although it flows melodiously 
throughout. Herr Pischek took the room by storm, he 
possesses a fine bass voice and sings with great energy and 
dramatic effect, in both the songs he was encored and indeed 
produced a sensation; but we think that a little judgment 
would have made him avoid falsetto tones in his embellish- 
ments, which were both harsh and unpleasant: a singer’s 
greatest power is always in the natural compass of his voice, 
and an artist like Pischek should eschew such false taste, 
although it may captivate a few ears. Madlle. Bertucat 
is, if we remember rightly, a nice harp player, from the 
specimen we had of her singing we strongly advise her to 
keep to her instrument. Sivori played a concerto which 
was divided into two parts, one section being in the first the 
other in the second part of the concert; his execution is 
really wonderful and he plays with great ease and facility, 
so that immense difficulties appear as nothing in his hands, 
but the music, which was his own composition, his playing 
alone made it endurable. The Sinfonia of Beethoven was 


' played remarkably well by the band, but we have tocomplain 


of their loud accompaniment to the songs. Mr. Mos- 
cheles conducted on this occasion, and is, we understand, 
engaged for the remaining concerts of the season. 
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DRURY LANE OPERA. 


Baure’s New Opera, “ THe Encnanrress.’’—As times 
are now the manufacture of a grand opera is a trifle, espe- 
cially with the assistance of such libretto writers as M. 
St. George and Mr. Bunn. The actual music of the work 
is of second rate consideration, so we can be supplied with 
a full amount of crashing and braying of the orchestra; 
red lights and blue, fair dancers and savage pirates, all 
served up in the most cunning and stage-like manner, to 
tickle the fancy and delude the senses of a guod humoured 
English audience. 

The musical merits of the “ Enchantress’ 
ingly small, the work is weak throughout, with little 


” are exceed- 


melody and less skill of harmonious composition: it is in- 
tolerably long, and unbearably melo-dramatic, and as re- 
gards plot very obscure. 

The music is remarkably second-hand; not a phrase but 
is all but threadbare in the school to which the music be- 
longs. The little cavatina by Thillon, “ A youthful knight,” 
was very well sung, and much applauded. We thought it 
owed its success, however, to the fair and fascinating singer. 
This lady exhibits a very remarkable facility of execution, 
but without that earnestness of expression which is so de- 
sirable. ‘The trio in the last scene is aclever composition, 
and was very well performed by Thillon, Harrison, and Bor- 
rani; the latter gentleman is improving in his singing, his 
voice is very fine, and deserves all the cultivation and study 
possible. This opera was performed without recitative 
throughout, which, to our minds, is a grand error; it is 
clear also that the composer’s and manager’s ideas of an 
opera are erroneous explosions, blue fires, and such like 
stage trickeries are incompatible with and unnecessary to the 
musical drama. 





REVIEW. 


“I will wash my hands in innocency, O Lord,’’—Anthem, 
the words tuken from Psalm xxvi, composed with an accom- 
paniment for the organ, by E. J. Hopkins, Organist to the 
Honorable Societies of the Inner and Middle Temples. 
Cramer, Beale, and Co.” 

This is a very clever and well written composition, for 
tenor, solo, and chorus; the subject of the solo is flowing 
and melodious, and the fugue in the chorus is very well 
worked up. We would suggest that the accent of the 
words is not sufficiently attended to, for instance, the word 
“Altar,” on three minims is unmeaning, so in giving two 
notes to the first syllable, of “I will wash,’”’ and giving a 
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quaver only to the *“O” of “O Lord,”’ the natural rythm 
with which we should utter the words is destroyed ; these 
things are not sufficiently thought of by composers, vocal 
music is often made to resemble instrumental music from 
which it is distinct. 





FOREICN NEWS. 


Carlotta Grisi will soon leave Paris for London where 
she will appear in “La S2lamandre,” a new ballet by Mr 
de Saint Georges, 

Liszt who is at present at Marseilles is about to leave for 
Lyons to assist at a festival there, on his route he will give 
two concerts, one at Aix and the other at Avignon. 





POETRY. 


BALLAD. 


Ou! say not mother I am all too wild, 
That my spirit leads me astray, 

Let me be what I feel as Nature’s child, 
Nor check me because I am gay. 


My heart still is warm, yes! Mother indeed 
I can love as you know and see, 

Let me be what I feel, ’tis Nature’s creed, 
Light @s air and like the wind free. 


It cannot be sinful to feel this youth, 
Tho’ I know I shall soon be old, 

Let me be what I feel in Nature’s truth, 
For I cannot be calm and cold. 


Oh! do not blame me my innocent choice, 
Nor chide tho’ I still may be wild— 

Let me be what I feel, ’tis Nature’s voice, 
A little while longer a child. 





NOTICES. 


The Proprietors of Tux Connoisseur invite Artists, Mu- 
sicians, and Amateurs, to send contributions in Music, of 
original compositions, not exceeding im length one 4to sheet ; 
and in Tue Fine Arts, of original works in outline or 
Jinished, not exceeding in dimensions eight inches by six ; 
also copies from the old masters, in outline or shaded, of the 
same dimensions, These works will be submitted to the 
editors, and if approved by them, executed in a proper man- 
ner, the author receiving such remuneration as shall be mu- 
tually agreed upon. 

LONDON, APRIL 15th, 1845. 


R.S. The verses have been received, the sentiment is pretty, but we 
would s t a little more attention to Rythm. 

‘The Diver Bird.’’ Words for Music by P. Liddell, Esq. is accepted, 
and will appear as soon as possible. 

The Proprietors cannot be responsible for works left at the office longer 
than a fortnight, after being declined. 

N.B.—All communications fer the Editors to be left with Mr. G. OpeL1, 
18, Princes-street, Cavendish-square. 





ERRATA, 
In the last Number, for ‘‘ Eastern,”’ p. 12, 1. 30, read ‘* Western.”’ 
P. 15, 1. 5, for ‘* Father,” read ‘‘ Bather.” For ‘‘le.” p. 18, 1. 42, 
read “les,’’ P. 18,1. 24, for “jiunge,’”’ read ‘ giunge.’’ 
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OH, NEVER DOUBT I LOVE THEE. 
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love thee 
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2"4 verse. 


3°? Verse. 


love thee 












